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gar plantations on the Mississippi River, thirty
miles below New Orleans, and Dymond began
his career as a planter, gradually withdrawing
from his city business. In the autumn of 1877 he
led the movement resulting in the creation of
the Louisiana Sugar Planter's Association, and
from 1887 to 1897 was its president. He was
one of the leaders in urging the expediency of
research work in the culture and manufacture of
sugar. This agitation culminated in the organi-
zation of the Louisiana Scientific Agricultural
Association, of which he was president until his
death, and in the establishment of the Audubon
Sugar Experiment Station. When in 1888 the
sugar-planters of New Orleans, in an endeavor to
save the sugar industry from many preventable
losses, formed a corporation to publish The Loui-
siana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer, Dymond
was chosen as managing editor as well as general
manager and president, and served for thirty-
four years. He was quick to grasp new ideas in
labor-saving devices and in processes, and to aid
in their development The only time in his life
that he visited a moving-picture show was when
he went to see the interesting picture of a new
machine for harvesting sugar-cane. Conspicu-
ous among the devices he helped introduce were
the Mallon stubble digger and the McDonald hy-
draulics ; and among the processes, double and
triple milling in grinding the cane, the redivivus
or multiple effect evaporation, and the so-called
dry-vacuum in vacuum boiling. He installed the
first nine-roller mill ever erected in Louisiana;
patented a sulphur machine, the shelf or cascade
machine, which is now in use everywhere; was
the first man in the sugar world to weigh sugar-
cane received at the mill as the basis for a com-
prehensive system of cost determination; and
was also the first to purchase cane at the mill
by weight. With the Hon. Henry McCall he
was placed in charge of the experiments in diffu-
sion conducted in the later eighties at Gov. War-
moth's Magnolia Plantation by Norman J. Col-
man [g.v.], then United States commissioner
of agriculture. Inventors of new appliances of
every sort for use in the sugar factory or in the
field always received from him cordial interest
and an opportunity to make at "Belair" such
trials and experiments as they might wish to
conduct. Louisiana then led the sugar world in
industrial progress, and many distinguished men
from distant lands came there to investigate and
study. No visitor to the state ever went away
without seeing Dymond at "Belair."

In 1888 he was a delegate to the National
Democratic Convention and a member of the
platform committee, where he energetically op-
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posed extreme free-trade ideas. When, in Sep-
tember 1894, at a meeting of sugar-planters in
New Orleans, the Lily White movement was in-
augurated in protest against the Wilson-Gorman
tariff act and the planters voted to go iuto a
White Republican party, Dymoud, as a protec-
tionist and old-fashioned Democrat, cast the only
dissenting vote- He was also involved in local
politics, serving as president to the police jury of
Plaquemincs Parish and as chief executive on
Levee Boards. In 1890 he became seriously in-
terested in the anti-lottery movement and was
the business manager of the party organ, the
New Delta. He carried his parish against the
lottery, and as president of its police jury de-
clined the proffered gift of $3,000 of lottery
money for the maintenance of the public levees
during the high-water season of 1891. He was
active in the campaign that led to the election of
the anti-lottery candidates, Edward D, White
and Murphy J. Foster, as United States senator
and governor of Louisiana, respectively. In 1892
he sat in the legislature as representative from
his parish, which had been under negro control
since the Civil War. In 1896 the parish still
had a negro sheriff and a negro clerk of the
court, but under Dymond's lead white men were
elected to all the parish offices, and he himself
was reflected to the legislature. He represented
his parish in the state constitutional convention
of 1898 and in the state Democratic convention
of 1899, and was four times elected state senator,
declining reelection in 1920 on account of failing
health.

After the burning of his "Belair" sugar house
in 1907 and the sale of two of his large planta-
tions, he gradually turned his attention to other
industries. In New Orleans, where he resided
most of the time, he edited the Southern Fann-
er and the Trade Index of New Orleans, and pub-
lished The Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manu-
facturer, El Mundo Azucarcro, and the Lower
Coast Gazette, He was a member of the Uni-
tarian church from boyhood, and was honorary
president of the First Unitarian Church of New
Orleans at the time of his death. He was buried
in New Orleans.

[A brief biography, presumably contributed by Dy-
raond, in Alcee* Fortier, Louisiana (1914), III, 139
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files of the Proc. La. Sugar Planter's AMO.t*aad th
annual La. Sugar Report, both ed. by A, Bouchereau;
files of La. Planter and Sugar Manufacturer and obitu-
ary in the issue of Mar, u, 1022; annual Reports of
the U. S. Commissioner of Agriculture, especially those
for the years 1885-89 ; obituary and editorial estimate
in the New Orleans Times-Picayune, Mar* 6 and 7.
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DYOTT, THOMAS W. (i77i-Jan. 17, 1861),
patent medicine king, glass manufacturer, wel-